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ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society took place at Keigh- 


on Saturday, October 15th, 1904, in the Town Hall. Mr. 
y 


le 
s Philip Unwin presided. The following is a copy of the 


Annual Report. 

“No event of special importance has happened in the work 
of the Society since the last Annual Meeting, which was held 
at York, on October 17th, 1903. It has kept the even tenor 
of its way, and done what has appeared possible to advance 
the cause in which the members are interested. The last 
number of the Society’s Transactions, containing Papers by 
Mr. R. Oliver Heslop, M.A., F.S.A., and by the Secretary, 
has, so far as the Council have been’ able to observe, excited 
considerable interest among the members, and also outside 
the Society. The Intermediate Meeting of the Society for 
1904 was held on May 28th, at Ripon, The Mayor took the 
Chair, and the members had the pleasure of the presence 
among them of their noble President, the Marquis of Ripon. 
A Paper on ‘The Lancashire Dialect, with special reference 
to Adlington, was read by Mr. A. Hargreaves, Ph.D., of 
Tondon, and Mr. John Metcalfe, of Baildon, a member of 
the Council, read an excellent dramatic sketch, entitled 
‘Sol: a Farce.’ The members were afterwards indebted to 
the Mayor of Ripon for kind hospitality. 


ee 
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“An important project for the establish mer 
Scholarships or Prizes for the study of local diatent. 
brought forward at this meeting, [ye scheine 
supported by Professor Joseph Wright, of Oxford, 


be introduced for consideration at this mee ice 


for this evening’s meeting, Professor 


iter 
Litt, 
ite in 


“Mglish 
accordance With 


: ort, the Councif 
have the pleasure of proposing the addition to its number of 
10) 


three gentlemen who, they believe, will be of service to th 

. . € 
Society. The Council have to acknowledge the courtesy of 
the Mayor of Keighley, in granting the use of the Town Hall 


and also of the room in the Keighley Institute for the 
evening’s meeting.” 


language, to deliver the address to-day. In 


the suggestions contained in last year’s Rep 


The following Resolution was passed 
Meeting :-— 


at the Annual 


That the Meeting regards with approval the proposal of Mr. Wyld, 
to promote the special study of dialect in connection with our Northern 
Universities, and remits the consideration of the method by which this 
can be accomplished to the Council. 


1 STUDY OF LIVING POPULAR DIALECTS AND 
ney Se 
ris PLACE IN THE MODERN SCIENCE OF 


LANGUAGE, 


The origin of most pure sciences lies in those practical arts 
jursuits which are necessary to the preservation of human 
life. For thousands of years before the science of Botany was 
seemed of, the arts of agriculture and gardening were developed ; 
re hunters and cattle-breeders before they became zoo- 


In the first instance, man took an interest in the nature 


and | 


men Wwe 


logists. 
nd habits of plants and animals, and handed down the results 
a . 

of his experience, because this knowledge and experience were 
necessities of his own existence. 


Another starting point of Natural History, though it arose 
very much later in the history of the human race, is the strong 
personal love for living creatures of all kinds, and the curiosity 
concerning them which we find in field naturalists such as White 
of Selborne, Thomas Dick, or Richard Jeffries. 

From these two sources, from what we may call on the one 
hand, the Utilitarian, and on the other, the Sentimental channel, 
there comes in course of time a vast accumulation of vital lore. 
innumerable details, and facts both useful and curious. 

Later on these accumulated facts are co-ordinated, system- 
atised, revised, tested, extended, and interpreted, and you have 
your sciences. 

The modern Science of Language, now so closely associated 
with Comparative Philology, had also its roots in practical needs. 
Before we can compare languages, it is obviously necessary to 
know something at least of several. No one will question that 
originally, the object with which languages were studied was of 
a practical nature: whether for the purpose of holding personal 
communication with foreign nations, in order to read the litera- 
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+ other times, and other races, or for purposes of 
e 


Senery 
aut VORYatae from tlic 
puting, is pethaps the chief argument used by those Who pl ; 
) S Nea 


SyStem 


tal culture. ‘This last reason, which I 
Welle Y 


the cause of Greek against the opponents of the old 
aus “f 
education. 


All these reasons for studying tongues, Ancient OF Mode 
: TH, 


‘ : Nothing 
disrespectful, but meaning that in all these cases the lang 


itself is not what is primarily desired, but that which it lead 


I venture to characterise as practical, implying thereby 


tage 
; S to: 
either the power of conducting business in a foreign tongue, of 
the key to the literary treasures which it enshrines, or the 
cultivation of the mind. ‘The minute and accurate descriptions 
of Sanscrit sounds, so invaluable to Philologists, given by 
ancient Indian writers, had also a practical object in yiew 
namely, that no jot or tittle of the holy writings should periall 
Now, upon materials collected and stored for the above 
purposes, the first scientific treatment of language, the 
Comparative and Historical study of Speech was based. 

In later times, pure science becomes the handmaiden of prac- 
tical requirements, and the most utilitarian community finds, 
perhaps with surprise, that some branch of learning which seemed 
quite useless, is the means of saving life, or of simplifying labour. 
This truth is sufficiently illustrated by the labours of a Kelvin, 
a Pasteur, or a Ross. 

It is interesting to note also, that what is known as the Modem 
Method of teaching and studying Modern Janguages, intensely 
practical as it is, which insists that we must begin by learning 
the language of everyday life, from the spoken word rather than 
from books, is the direct result of the modern conceptions af the 
life and nature of language, which are inculcated by the science 
of Comparative Philology. ‘Thus real progress in the practical 
arts is often begotten of knowledge gained in the pursuit of oe 
Truth for its own sake, without any caleulation in the firs 
instance, as to what can be made out of it. element 

The study of Popular Dialects, now so important a 
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in Comparative Philology, had, like the study of local antiquities, 
hat we may call a Sentimental origin. 

wha ~ ‘ ‘ ’ i 

: People loved and adinired, and quite rightly so, their own 


- arks, its manors, its people and their speech, 
county : its parks, peor | 


because they 
erful patron had his seat in the neighbourhood, so that the 
pow 


ification of the district was really an account of the splendour 


were their own, oF in some cases because some 


olor : ; 
of the great man, his family, and his possesions. 


This antiquarian point of view was largely that which ani- 
mated the earliest collectors of dialect words; of Bishop White 
Kennet, who wrote Parochial Antiquities of Burcester ; and of 
Ray, in the 17th century, and of Grose and Pegge in the 18th. 
The same antiquarian spirit survives in our own day among 
many writers on local dialects. 

Now the accumulations of dialect material, laboriously and 
painfully brought together by scholars of a former age, or by 
those of the present day who retain the old antiquarian spirit, 
are very far indeed from being without value. Just as many of 
the observations of the old school of field naturalists are of great 
value, nay indispensable to modern Zoologists, so the labours 
of what I would call the sentimental, as distinct from the scien- 
tific collector of provincial speech forms, have been pressed into 
the service of modern Comparative Philology, have been verified 
as far as possible, systematised, brought under general laws, 
and made to take their place as contributions to the history of 
English. 

It is characteristic of the older school of dialect students, 
that they generally seek to give a sanction to their study by 
asserting, either the great beauty, or the great primitiveness of 
their dialect, or both. If dialect study required either beauty 
or archaism of form, in order to justify it, then many interesting 
forms of speech would need to go unchronicled, for beauty is a 
very relative term when applied to language, and probably few 
popular dialects would appeal to the esthetic sense of any but 
those who had spoken them, or been familiar with them from 
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d; while much that has been claimed as primitiy, - 
is in reality of quite recent origin. a 
d be clearly realised that from the point 

: of 


childhoo 
provincial speech 

Now it shoul 
view of the student of language, every form of speech, ee 
coarse and discordant its sounds, and it cannot be denied “an 
many forms of peasant speech strike the unaccustomed ear 2 
uncouth, or however recently developed its characteristic real 
may be, is interesting, and an accurate account of it is a valy. 
able addition to his knowledge. It may well happen that what 
interests the Philologist, in a particular dialect, so far from heiel 


the primitive character of it, are the recent and individual 


peculiarities, 
This view would have been impossible forty years ago, never- 


theless it is one which every Philologist nowadays is bound to 
take : it represents in fact one of the most characteristic develop- 
ments of the Modern School of Philology. Let us look a little 
more closely into the place which the study of living popular 
dialects holds in the science of language in its present state. 
In order rightly to understand the actual state of opinion regarding 
the importance of Dialects, it is necessary to realise the contrast 
between the old and the new view, concerning the relative value 
to the Science of Language of ancient literary languages on the 
one hand, and modern, actually living, popular and natural 
speech on the other. This again depends upon a difference in 


conception of the nature, the life, and the growth of speech in 
ea far cry from the subject now 


its extreme deviation from the older forms. 


Raed 


general. It may appear to som 
under consideration, namely the study of English dialects, but as 
a matter of fact everything which I am about to say has a very 
direct bearing upon the question of why the uncultivated speech 
of peasants or pitmen is worth studying at all, apart from the 
sentimental motive, and of what scientific value such a study 
can be. 

A fundamental dogma of what we ma 
second generation of Philologists, of the nineteen 
(that is, from Bopp to Schleicher), was that there we 


y call the first and 
th century 
re in the 
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s in the organic world, two great periods, 
2 ‘ 
of development and growth, the other of 


of these 


ae ' } 
val oe in its fresh and vigorous youth, pulsating 
could be © 


burgeoning and blossoming from its roots Lhe a 
with life, ae “ and fruits: that is to say, in the first period 
tree, into fair ete inflections, which in the fanciful rhetoric 
language ee sprouted like the juicy shoots 
of Bopp a ee For instance: (1) ‘It may be assumed as a 
oe a ee comparative history of languages, that gram- 
ae - are the product of their earliest life-period, during 
ae ae full strength of youth, they sprouted like flowers 
ie Ss from a youthful stem. ” 

Unfortunately even (*) ‘ The condition in which we pad the 
most perfect languages of Antiquity, as exes! in their litera- 
ture, is no longer that, so far as their grammar is pouceried; ou 
progress towards maturity, and in which they are still in 
the act of solving the problem of accomplishing that destiny 
which lies before them; but we find them rather in a condition 
in which they have already over-stepped their appointed goal.’ 

In order to observe language in unsullied purity, before 
‘corruption ’ had set in, it was necessary according to Schleicher 
to get back to the Primitive Mother Tongue, of any give 
of languages. Since this, of course 
reconstructed, in order to ob 
its healthy state. 


and 


n family 
, no longer existed, it had to be 
Serve the workings of speech life in 
Failing this, the further we can get back, the 
more remote from any existing form of language, the nearer 
We shall be to the Mother Tongue. (°) ‘Our 
European languages,’ 
Sounds go, are compar 
ate overblown,’ 


modern 
Says Schleicher, so far as the forms and 


able to plants which have grown old and 


(') Bopp, Vocalismus Dh ie 


(2) Bopp. bia, 
(*) Schleion, 


er, Deutsche Sprache ? p. 9. 
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Again; (') ‘ Everywhere, a greater perfection ( 
ness) shows itself, the further back we can follow a 
in its history, and on the other hand, the longer lengua @ 
the greater their decay. Languages develo AZES live 
period during which we can follow them ; 
period, on the contrary, they decay.’ 

One of the great weaknesses of langua 
period, according to Schleicher, is its Proneness to allow on 
sound to influence another, its tendency to wh 
now call Combinative Sound Changes. He held tha 
Aryan, vowel changes of this kind did not occur. (5) 

The poverty of the Sanscrit vowel System, compared for 
instance with that of Greek, Slavonic, or Germanic, might have 
led Schleicher, as it led the next generation, to wonder whether 
after all the oldest languages were always as primitive as was 
imagined ; but not at all. Schleicher merely sees in a rich and 
varied vowel system, a further proof of Corruption and Decay. (6) 

This “ Modern’ wealth of vowels, compared with ‘ Ancient 4 
poverty, ‘might at first sight appear strange.’ But with great 
ingenuity he explains this by assuming that ‘ when all the world 
was young’ people were prepared to encounter greater diffi- 
culties in the way of pronunciation, than in later, more degener- 
ate days. In the period of decay, in order to avoid vo 
transitions in the movements of the speech organs, in passing 
from a sound pronounced in a certain part of the mouth, to 
another formed in quite a different place, men evolved new 
intermediate vowel sounds, which were less ac — 
they presented less contrast to the preceding sound. ina 
way, through sheer laziness, or incompetence, unheard “cl a 
youth of language and of mankind, a rich SHON Arye 
developed out of the meagre allowance of ee 
which, Schleicher assumed, was on the whole pretty 


ge in the historieg 


als 6, 377 and 47 
(*) Schleicher, ibid pp. 34-35. CP. igo ne eH 
) Schleicher, Compendium * 1866. pe sages. 
(5) Deutsche Sprache ? p. 50 and following P 


= 


1 
1 in Sanscrit. (7) From what has been said regarding 
C pally 2 Fy 


reserve : $ : ) 
Ee and Schleicher, which are I think quite repre 


ys of Bopp 


the yiev ‘ 5 
heir contemporaries, we shall not be far wrong 


ative of t 


sent ’ 
7 that the study of modern popular dialects would not 


in assuming ee ; ; 
ar to them likely to be fruitful in results, either for the 
appe 


rpose of throwing light upon the past, or as a field of observa- 
pu : 


tion in which those forces that fashion language at all times, 
eu 


could be seen in operation. 
Schleicher indeed recognised that there were laws which 


conditioned the changes of language in the historic period, 
but they were the laws of corruption. ‘The decay of language,’ 
he says, ‘like its development, takes place according to definite 
laws. It is clear that all existing languages were in his view 
tottering towards the grave. The diseases of senility, however, 
could teach us nothing with regard to the healthy growth of 
adolescence. It is curious that Schleicher, while praising (°) 
Darwin for basing his theories of organic evolution upon prac- 
tical observation of Animal and Plant life, and while claiming 
that he himself pursues the same method of observation into 
the forms of speech life, does not realise that whereas Darwin 
was cultivating real orchids and live pigeons at Down, he him- 
self was, so to speak, merely wandering round a museum, in which 
were stored the fossilised skeletons of extinct animals, and the 
imprints upon hardened sand of plants that had bloomed and 
seeded in by-gone ages. It is true that Schleicher specially 
investigated Lithuanian, a modern peasant dialect, but the 
primitiveness and richness of its grammatical forms gave this 

language, in his eyes, the dignity of an ancient tongue. 
Schleicher died in 1868, a few years before the young school 
es ee so completely from those traditions which 
a ery ad spoken their first word of revolt, His almost 
adie fe Curtius, although he lived till 1885, always 
€ scientific principles of his prime. We find Curtius 

(7) Cp, Deutsche Spr: loc. cit. 


(*) Schlei ' 
pp. ty sap ieher Die Darwinsche Theorie und die Sprachwissenschaft.® 187 3 
, c. [ist Edition 1863], 


| ee 


i, 


writing in 1848: (°) ‘What is so Matvellous jn 7 
that it never dies, but like nature every Springs 
philological investigator must never fail in the se 
life.’ From this we might have expected that 
be among the first to recognise that the 
be studied in living, spoken languages. 
realised the value of popular dialects for the 
in the vital way in which this was apprehended by 
school with whom, at the time of his death, he Ay, 
controversy. In a pamphlet published in the year of his death (x 
he attacks the cardinal tenets of the young ae u ' 
great vigour, and although his remarks do not include a s “ 
treatment of their views on popular dialects, a passin tial 
to Delbriick’s comments upon literary dialects leaves 
the impression that in this respect as in so many othe 
differed from the rising generation. 


NE tage 
afresh. 


Ihe 


could best 
tus never 


Science of |, 
langtiage 


the Younger 
as Cngag 


But Cur 


ed in 


§ allusion 
upon one 
ts Curtius 


We may pass now to examine the attitude of the so-called 
Young Grammarian’ School of Philologists (which is that at 
the present time of every scholar under 70, let us say) 
popular forms of speech. 

The views concerning the life of language, and the new 
methods thereby involved in dealing with the problems of the 
development of speech, which we associate above all with the 
names of Leskien, Brugmann, Osthoff, and Paul in Germany, 
and with that of Henry Sweet in this country, differ totally 
and essentially in half a dozen fundamental points from those 
held by Schleicher and his school. 

The new principles, together with a stringent criticism of the 
earlier point of view, were fully formulated in the Introduction 
to a series of researches by Osthoff and Brugmann, the ("') first 


to modern 


(°) Curtius, Die Sprachvegleichung in threm Verhaliniss 2: class. 
Philologie 1848. p. 29. + one 

(°) Zur Kritik dey neuesten Sprachforschung 1885. See on this sub] 
1D» WZ}, aan 

(1) Morphologische Untersuchungen, Vol. I. 1878. use espe 
pp. v.-—x. on the value of modern forms of speech for Comps 
Philology. 
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1) 
jume of which was published in 1878. As regards the old 
vo ui 


attitude ie f ai f linguistic science had been th { 
iet O s se Na 4°) e reconstrtc- 
eo and chiel aim 
centre a 


. of the Aryan Mother Tongue, with the result that all investi- 
ion ; i Aor ee 
: on was concentrated upon it, ‘Of those linguistic monu- 


odern dialects, it is pointed out that hitherto. the 


gati 
ments which 
-, which scholars were almost exclusively interested, because 
im 


have been handed down in writing, it was the oldest 


these lay nearest to the Mother Tongue; that is Sanscrit and 
Greek, especially the Homeric dialect. The younger phases of 
speech life were held of small account as being corrupt and 
degenerate. The Mother Tongue was reconstructed from the 
oldest speech-forms, and the forms thus obtained became the 
standard of general application, in the light of which the his- 
torical growth of language was regarded. So much was this the 
case, that the science of comparative grammar based its whole 
conception of the life and growth of language upon the supposed 
habits and nature of the hypothetical Primitive Language.’ 

“Thus the old Philology moved in a vicious circle, for the 
degree of credibility and probability of these hypothetical forms 
depends entirely upon the correctness of the conception of 
language, of speech-development, and upon the principles of 
method according to which they are reconstructed. 

‘The only security in hypothetical construction, is to be 
obtained from a knowledge of the general processes of linguistic 
change, the origin of which we can observe directly and 
immediately,’ () 

: Now comes a passage which was enough to make Bopp and 
Schleicher turn in their graves. 

The longer a historical record is the better, and the farthe: 
away a phase of speech-life is from the earliest historical period, 
and the nearer to 


the present day, the more instructive will it 
be to us, 


Hi Therefore the grammarian must turn his eyes away 
™ the Mother Tong 


attain to a just view of 


(12) 


ue, and towards the present, if he will 


the development of speech, and must get 


Morphologische Untersuchungen; loc, cit. pp. v.—vii 
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tid altogether of the idea that the student 
Sramimar need only trouble himself about the 
of language, when they offer materi 
struction.’ 


of ¢ 


OM pay iti 
YOunN ge; 


’ ' tor 
al which j« Useful |; 
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Again: ‘In the old Aryan languages, the forms wh; 
S Whicl 


d by literary 
we can scarcely become acquainted with the n Unteflec 
daily speech of the old Indians, Greeks, and Romans, . 
other hand we can control by actual experie 
dialects, the older records of Germanic and Slavonic speech 
extend through many centuries, and are living to-d : 
dialects. Zhe living popular dialects ave of the greatest possiny, 
importance for the method of Comparative Grammar. ‘ 

"The conception of language which is obtained on the one 
hand from the study of living dialects, and on the other from 
attention to the physiological and psychological facts of s 
is so essentially different from that other view which looms out 
of Primitive Aryan fog upon the gaze of those who are ever 
seeking the Mother Tongue, that there is no choice left to those 
who prefer the former picture, but to break with the old tradition 
and allow the cloudy image to pass away.’ (!8) A few years 
before these admirable words were written, Sweet had briefly 
emphasised the importance for the methods of Comparative 
Philology (!*) of the study of living forms of language, and a 
knowledge of what now exists. 


L have 
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In a small work (1°) devoted entirely to the place of popular 
dialects in relation to the literary language, Osthoff reiterates 
in the clearest and most impressive manner, that if we wish to 
understand the general principles of the development of human 
speech, and the laws which regulate its changes, it is lrom! @ 
«areful study and observation of the former that the lessons must 
be learnt. It is significant to find one of the greatest Comparativ’ 


(4) Toc, cit, p. x. 
(4) Words, Logic and Grammar, Trans: Phil: Soe: 17>" PE 
(°) Schviftsprache und Volksmundart, Berlin 1°93: 
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philologists of the age cote Meaty himself tipon the fact 
that in the first years of his life, until in fact He went to school, 

word of literary High German passed his lips. From his 
san ‘iarity with a dialect, which he naturally compared with 
at German, as he learnt the latter, says Osthoff, his philolo- 
gical leanings received a lasting impulse. (1°) 

It is easy to see that the older school who held rigidly to 
the view of two distinct periods in the life of language, one of 
formation and development and one of decay, could never regard 
popular speech in the same way as we now regard it. We no 
longer believe in development and decay as two distinct pro- 
cesses, each confined to a particular period. We hold rather 
that both tendencies, that to discard old sounds and forms, and 
that gradually to develop new ones, are present at the same time, 
and that continually, in the history of language. We no longer 
talk of speech as an ‘organism’ which has a growth and 
decline like animals and plants. Bopp and Schleicher were 
both inclined to be dominated by the terminology of the natural 
sciences, a habit of mind which led them to think and speak 
of language as if it had a separate existence, apart from those 
who speak it. 

We are inclined now to believe that Man at all times and 
in every clime has always, reacted to-similar stimuli in the same 
way, and will always continue to do so. If this is so, then human 
speech, the outcome and expression of certain mental states, 
has always been, and will always be, subject to similar conditions of 
change. If we find that speakers now-a-days are liable to fall into 
certain habits of speech, and certain modes of expression, to take 
what some would consider liberties with grammar, to form 
plurals of nouns and tenses of verbs, not always in what teachers 
of rhetoric would deem the ‘ correct ’ manner, but on the analogy 
of other forms; when for instance some speakers say ‘ rid’ 
“stead of “vode,’ on the analogy of ‘hide—hid,’ or ‘deers’ in the 
Plural instead of ‘ deer,’ on the analogy of the thousands of other 


(16) Ibid Pp. 32 and 33. 
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‘ys’ in the Nominative, and ‘we’ in the 
dwe assume that in the earlier ages people 
But, it is said, only uneducated 


plurals in s, or again, use 
Objective case, why shoul 
never fell into similar mistakes ?’ 
people do these things, and the proper forms remain ‘yvode’ 
and ‘ deer’ and so on, in spite of such ignorant vulgarisms. ‘To 
this it may be replied that it is only the existence of a conven- 
tional standard of right and wron 
forms vulgarisms. If the restrictions imposed by schoolmasters 
ans were removed you would soon get such “ errors’ 
o in natural popular speech, 
exists beyond what is set 


g in speech which makes these 


and grammari 
becoming permanent, as in fact they d 
correctness ’ 


where no standard of * 
Now reflection must convince 


up by custom and convenience. 
us that in Primitive Aryan, say, there cannot have existed the 
arbitrary standards of © correct’ and ‘incorrect ’ speech which 
are set up in a polished age, and fostered by a literature. If the 
ers of Yorkshire dialects still make ‘ mistakes’ in spite of 
how much more must the speakers 
ade them. But as a matter of fact 
ultivated people, are 
ps be the best 


speak 
the village schoolmaster, 
of Primitive Aryan have m 
our standards of speech, even among C 
always changing, what is vulgar to-day, will perha 
possible ‘form’ to-morrow, and the history of literary and polite 
English, like that of all other languages, Swarms with forms 
which would make the grammarian shiver if he knew their origin, 
and realised how many ‘rules’ they violated when they were 
first introduced. If it is the habit in a particular dialect to use 
certain grammatical forms, then they are ‘vight’ in that dialect, 
although they might be quite wrong in the dialect of the next 
village or valley. ‘The speakers of a popular dialect use the 
forms peculiar to and habitual in their dialect, not because they 
wish to speak correctly, but because they have acquired those 
sere from those who taught them to speak. Speakers ol 
correct’ English use ‘correct’ forms, not only because they 
too have learned to speak in that particular way, put oftel also 
because they definitely wish to speak ‘ correctly,’ erelor® 
in cultivated, literary dialects there is always a cet! 


_ 


ain artille 


L] 


unds, or words, or grammatical forms, are 


certain SO 
se they are “vulgar ’—in a word the speaker is 


ciality 5 
A voided becau! 
under the rod of convention. | 

The dialect speaker on the other hand is quite untrammelled ; 


analogy and other natural tendencies have free play; he talks 
perfectly naturally. This is the reason why popular dialects 
are more valuable to the student of language than literary 
dialects—they show the natural conditions under which speech 
he processes of change fully at work. 


develops with all t 
hat in the case of the ancient classical 


When we consider t 
uages, we not only have an artificial dialect, but also that 


we only know them through the medium of written symbols, 
which have to be interpreted into sounds before we can come to 
close quarters with the language at all, the advantage of living, 
spoken languages for purposes of scientific study is obvious. 

Brugmann contends that from the modern point of view, 
the first basis for a training in Comparative Philology is not 
the study of Sanscrit, but a schooling in the general principles 
which determine the development of language. (17) As to how 
this training is best obtained, let me quote the opinion, recently 
expressed by one of the most brilliant of the younger generation 
of Philologists—Professor Hirt, of Leipzig. ‘Modern linguistic 
science has won some of its chief results by turning from the 
cloudy picture of the Mother Tongue to consider the modern 
dialects, in forming its ideas concerning the life of language 
from what lies ready to hand, and applying the ideas thus gained 
to the oldest phases of speech.’ ('*) 

We may now summarise the chief points which determine the 
place of the study of popular dialects in the science of language. 

; (1) From living popular dialects are best learnt those general 
Principles of growth, a knowledge of which is at the basis of philo- 
logical study. 


lang 


Gee (") Gwriechische Grammatik*. 1900. Pp. 3. 
nee erwandtschaftsverhilinisse der Indo-Germanen. Yndo-Germanische 
Schungen, Vol. I. p. 36 
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(2) The superiority of living popular di 
pose over literary forms of speech, whether 


lies in two facts: that our observation of ¢ der, 


he former is diteg 
anguages are fay, 
by fashion and convention, the speech of the peo ere 
unconfined. “(The first two points are quite inde 
degree of primitiveness shown by the dialect.) 

(3) Popular dialects often retain forms which t} 
language has lost, and thus may throw light upon 
phases of a language or family of languages. 

(4) The study of the history of a particular language is p 
complete, nor even always intelligible, without a Enowledege 2 
all its phases from the most ancient to the most recent, da 
of all its living local forms. Thus in tracing the history of English 
we cannot stop, as is too often done, at the end of the Middle English 
period. Jjterary English, like all literary or official dialects, is 
a composite language. Therefore contemporary provincial dialects 
often throw great light upon the origin of its various elements. 


and enable to us assign them to their proper source. Further, 


and immediate, and that whereas literary | 


i | 
ple is ftae and 


Pendent of the 


n€ literary 


the earlier 


local dialects frequently represent stages of development 
through which the literary language has passed. 

From what has been said, we see I think that the study of 
popular dialects is amply justified as a serious and necessary 
part of general Comparative Philology, and the study of English 
Dialects in particular, as an indispensable element in the history 
of our language as a whole. 

It may be as well at this point to utter a warning against 
two grave errors into which people sometimes fall, with regard 
to dialects. The first involves so great a misconception, and one 
which has been so often attacked, that it may seem unnece'” 
to mention it here. I refer to the view that popular speech '8 
merely a bad attempt at reproducing the literary 
In dealing with this question we must distingu's 
country dialects, and those spoken in towns. 

In the case of the former it may well happen that 


essary 


langage 


h betwee! 


the form 


the 
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h is entirely distinct, in origin and history, from the literary 
speee 


dialect, that it : ; 
the present time In England, and in most other Kuropean 
At 


tries where popular education is widely spread, the inde- 
ae a country dialects are becoming more and more influenced 
come literary language, both through the schools and through 
the newspapers, So that dialect-speakers themselves use words, 
sounds, and forms which are quite alien to the pure dialect, and 
which have simply been imported from the official language. 
he fate of these loan-forms is that they gradually take on the 
characteristic local pronunication, and become in time part and 
parcel of the dialect. The point is that they would never have 
got there at all in the natural course of events, without what we 


s in fact practically an independent ‘language.’ 


may call foreign influence. 

The dialect of towns is usually a mixture of the official lan- 
guage with the local form of speech, but the former generally 
predominates, at any rate in England, to a far greater extent 
than in country districts. (19) The ordinary speech of Liverpool, 
for instance, is not a genuine Lancashire dialect, but practically 
official or literary English, spoken with a I,ancashire accent. 
In a big city the external influences at work upon the language 
are numerous. There is the influence of London, constantly 
*xerted by persons who are constantly flowing in from the 
metropolis to transact business ; there is the influence of aliens 
from across the sea, a considerable factor in Liverpool, for instance, 
ae ee is a large one of otto Comimumities, stsoiel 
of or. cae J Swe of various ma tonalities, to say NORA 
fake am influence of American speech. Then in cities 
spect is on ah Vi ee community of well-to-do [peas wate 
BGA Gite cocte ole a colourless form of the otieell dialect— 
be dge—but ae een at public peuools and at Cxstont| or Cam- 

nevertheless are subject to the local influences, 

19 
“ill. ae “> admirable discussion of the dialect conditions in towns and 
PP. 931 &e. “sener, Lebende Mundarten: in Paul's Grundy :' Vol. I. 
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and who usually show here and there in their mode of Steg 
are known as ‘provincialisms’ The linguistic we What 
in a modern city are extraordinarily complex, and but oy a Work 
that modern means of locomotion make a very free in mo lact 
social intercourse possible, for those who can afford ee 
between people who live at widely separate centres, it is Havel, 
that each large centre would develop a standard of uae 
which while being a form of the official dialect, woulg Te 
in each centre marked characteristics, as a result of the : esent 
local conditions. This is in fact gradually coming about, ang 
the process is bound to increase, as the large commercial ae 
develop permanent cultivated and leisured populations. and a 
the existence of local Universities renders them more aa 
more intellectually self-contained. ‘The polite speech of Edin- 
burgh, may, I think, already fairly rank as an independent 
standard form of the English polite dialect. In all towns there 
exist in reality several dialects corresponding to a great extent 
to social classes, and all these forms of speech act and react 
on each other. 


arying 


The second error is one to which the statement that popular 
dialects are free and unrestricted in their development might 
give rise. It might seem that if dialect speakers are free to 
modify their language and their grammar as it suits their 
natural inclination, we should look in vain in such forms 
of language for regular development, for what is known as 
phonetic law. 

Those who have given attention to the sound system of any 
English dialect and have traced the vowels back to their Old or 
Middle English equivalents, know with what perfect regularity 


9 g The same 
the old sounds are represented in the modern dialect. The 
in the same 


vowel always changes under the same conditions, a 
| for el 

hat ol 
her 


direction. Any apparent exceptions can be accountec 
through the influence of the literary language, through * 
some neighbouring dialect, or as the result of analogy with zs as 
‘forms, which have been developed quite normally. Analogy; 


, 


— 


has been already indicated, walelyes a great wet in popular speech, 
and the student must be on lo guard, as Us factor, which may 
come into force at any period, one complicates the phonetic 
development considerably. The halfinesaets of tint literary dialect, 
again, may make itself waht sporadically, in certain words and not 
in others, without any assignable reason. ‘Then there is always 
the possibility that the apparent anomaly is due to the influence, 
not of the literary dialect as it now exists, but as it was in the 
18th century or even further back. Forms of this origin would 
show a development different, both from that of the literary 
language trom which they came, and from the pure dialect forms 
of the same class. To take a concrete example. The Scotch 
dialects have all made the O.E. hlaford into ‘laivd’ (lérd), but 
the literary form lord is universally used in Scotch, with a different 
meaning from the native form. Lord was borrowed into Scotch 
at a comparatively early period, before it had acquired its present 
pronunciation, and has developed in Scotch speech along different 
lines from those followed in the South; so that the word is a 
loan-form which differs both from the normal native form, and 
also from the present English. 

Sunilarly the northern form raid from O.E. rad, used in liter- 
ary English in quite a different sense from its southern equivalent 
road, has acquired a vowel sound which is characteristic of South- 
em English, but foreign to the North, where the word has the 
vowel (é) and not (et). 

The investigator of the history of the sounds of popular 
dialects must in all cases start with the principle, that allowing 
for the effects of dialect mixture, and of analogy, the sounds 
of the obscurest form of local speech follow strictly regular 
and definite laws of change, and need the same rigorously 
methodical treatment as the sounds of the most polished liter- 
ary dialect, whether of antiquity or of the present day. 

If we turn to the condition of dialect study in this country, 
Ge Beguiepeed that we have but small ground for congratu- 
: te was once an ‘ English Dialect Society,’ which pro- 


it n 


a ; 
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duced upwards of eighty volumes of dialect glossatie 
contained a brief treatment of the chief 
features of the dialects with which they dealt; andi 
an equally sketchy and unsatisfactory accotin 
Only one book, so far as I know, the Grammat of the | 
Dialect, had any systematic historical account of # wae 
the dialect, or any really reliable description of the presen: 


whieh 


themselves. ; 
When the Dialect Dic vy began to 


as though having 


way the So 
Since the 
abortive sot 


Piscavet 
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workers. This work again is primarily descriptive, not historical, 

and of course is not nearly sufficiently minute and detailed in 

the treatment of any given dialect—the dialects are indicated 

in outline, and the relative position of each approximately fixed, . 
put it can only be considered as a picture in the rough, the details 

of which have still to be filled in. This book also was published | 
by the Early English Text Society, though an abridgement of | 
it was issued by the English Dialect Society. The great mass | 
of books on dialects are merely collections of words, and these 
not always very critically made. Now these collections are 
very valuable as far as they go, but they are for the most part 
just rough material, which leaves all the real work still to be done. 
The great Dialect Dictionary which we all admire is largely 
based upon these materials, but I fancy I am not far wrong in 
assuming that the Editor has had to verify and check all his 
material most carefully, as regards the exact use of words, and 
their geographical distribution. In any case, the great bulk of 
the work, good or bad, hitherto published concerning English 
Dialects deals only with lexicography, and leaves other aspects 
almost entirely out of account. We are promised a final volume 
of the English Dialect Dictionary which will give a complete 
stammar of all the dialects, including a description and a his- | 
torical account of their sounds. I do not know how far etymo- 

logies will be discussed. In any case the work is a gigantic one, 

and it is difficult to see how it can be accomplished for years to 

come, unless we may hope for the appearance before long of 

numerous monographs of a really serious and reliable character, 

dealing with individual dialects. 


The first thing that is necessary is a really accurate account 
of the sounds of each dialect, as they exist at the present day. 


Now it j , : 
ow It is absolutely impossible for a person who has no phonetic 
training, 


no matter how well he may know a given dialect, to 
deserihe ; 


ts sounds in such a way as to make his account of value 
T scientific purposes. 


th It is not merely a question of saying 
at 2 6 
4 Sound is ‘ somethin 


g like’ such and such a sound in French 


Pe 
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ot in German. Statements of this kind are of no ite 
se. 


we want to know how like the two sounds really are 1 
< Are. anc 


beeatise 


often it is just that difference which escapes the writer whi 
is really interesting. Still less does it profit us to he told. steal ; 
particular sound cannot be described, cannot be accrued 4 
any but natives, and must be heard from them to be realfy 
appreciated. Unfortunately there is a great deal of this kind 


of description in works on dialect pronunication. It js typical 
of the lamentable waste of energy which is so common in Eno- 
land, that such tasks are often undertaken by people who hal 
neither the special knowledge nor the special training required 
to carry them out, I have noticed that some writers will put into 
their preface a half-jocular apology for their ignorance of 
phonetics, as if after all it didn’t really matter very much. But 
it does matter, and ignorance of phonetic method makes most 
accounts of the pronunciation of dialects which are written, 
almost worthless for the serious student. One has seen books 
on the subject, whose authors were laborious, conscientious, 
and enthusiastic, but who lacked the one thing needful—a 
phonetic training—that is, a training in the art of discriminating 
minute differences of sound, and of describing them in sucha 
way as to leave no doubt in the mind of a competent student, 
as to the precise nature of the sound indicated. If such writers as 
I have referred to would but devote even a few months to being 
properly trained in phonetic method, and would but divert @ 
small portion of their enthusiasm to this study, they could produce 
work which would be of permanent value to students of English, 
instead of turning out perfectly useless books, composed be 
descriptions of sounds which are unintelligible to all but thee 
who already know the dialect in question, and who therelore 
do not need the book at all. 

The first thing we ought to do, is to send out into 
England an army of well trained phoneticians, 4°” 
should know how to make an intelligible and exhaust!v 
of the sounds of any dialect he undertook to study. 


all pare of 
h of whom 
‘ account 
if these 
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‘see phoneticians were also dialect speakers, and could begin 
trai : 

with their native Sale 

The next thing needed is a thorough historical investigation 

of the sounds 


1De, Wrigh 
OE., and for special reasons explained in the Preface, practi- 
Ei. 


cally omits all reference to M.E. forms. Dr. Hargreave’s 
account of the Dialect of Addlington (I,anc.) takes M.E. as a 
Now personally I am inclined to think that it 


dialects, so much the better. 


of each dialect. 
t’s treatment of the Windhill Dialect starts with 


starting-point. 
is best to take M.E. as a starting-point in the historical treat- 


ment of a Modern English Dialect, and to refer to O.E. only 
when this is necessary for greater clearness. But hitherto, so far 
as I know, all works published in this country, dealing with the 
history of modern dialects, neglect altogether any reference 
to the pronunciation of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. Yet 
this is just the period when the most remarkable changes took 
place in English pronunciation, and many dialects preserve to 
the present day sounds which arose and can be shown to have 
existed during these centuries. In other cases it is possible to 
assert with considerable certainty that a sound which we find 
in a modern dialect is the result of a special development of a 
type which existed in the 16th, 17th, or 18th century, as the case 
may be. In fact, without taking the sound changes of this period 
into consideration, many developments in the modern dialects 
are unintelligible. 

I believe it would appear upon investigation, that most of 
the characteristic developments in the vowels of the modern 
English dialects are not of earlier origin than the 16th century. 
I do not of course include under this statement such funda- 
ena differences as that between the Northern fronting of O.K. 
i: to ¢ (ham—hem, &c.) ; and the Midland and Southern round- 
ing of the same vowel to some variety of 6 (hom, bon, &c) In this 
ee O.E. @ was probably differentiated already in the late (OMS 
ee ‘sia exocuolly fronted in the North to a and @, &c., while 

uth and Midlands it retained its back quality, and 
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was gradually rounded to 9 &c. On the othe 


t hand the qj 
between the literary English, and common \ difference 


lidland and Sou 


(ou or 0) in words with original a, and the (ua) which ee 
in Windhill amongst other dialects, cannot be very old Ke find 
as if the rounding had simply been cartri ; Ooks 


ed a stage furth 
the tongue position raised, after the vowel had teacheq tie F 


sound. This process of Over-rounding probably began in th, 
16th or 17th century, and the diphthongisation may be Rais 
recent. The result is that in Windhill we get (2) bruod « broad, 
buan ‘bone,’ guast ‘ ghost,’ corresponding Tespectively to OF 
brad, bin, gast. i 

Again, in the same dialect an original uv appears as 4 
the literary language has (au) as in ‘how’ O.E. 
O.E. bri, fal foul, O.E. fil, &e. 
tainly developed from a diphthongised form not unlike our ay, 
and we find a similar process of monopthongisation, under certain 
conditions, in the vulgar Cockney dialect which has >), 
krad ‘ crowd,’ although retaining a diphthong in aus. 
&c, The evidence of the 16th century writers on pronunciation 
makes it certain that M.E. @ no matter what its Origin, began to 
undergo diphthongisation during that century, provided that 
it had retained its length. (24) There is no reason that I know 
of for thinking that this diphthonging took place at an earlier 
period in any dialect. On the other hand the process cannot 
have been later in beginning in the literary language, otherwise 
it would have overtaken the new 4 sounds, developed from 
older 6 (miin, spin, &e.) from O.E. mona, spin, &c. In Windhill, 
this original 6 which became # at any rate by the 16th century, 
has actually been diphthongised to (wi); thus we have fluid 
“flood,” O.B. flada; juit ‘foot,’ O.E. fot; stuil ‘stool,’ O-E. 
stol, &c. But this diphthong has clearly followed very different 


(*) where 
hi, bran. 


‘ brown, 
Now this @ was almost cer- 


ul, “ about’ 
or cits * house,’ 


(*) Wright, Grammar-of the Dialect of Windhill. E.D.S. 1892. §122- 
(®) Ibid. g171. aa 
(*) Cp, Sweet H.E.S. §§826-29.; and the 16th Century wor 
Ellis, B.E.P. Pt: WI. p. 881, Xc. 
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5 f development from the earlier vw. Windhill wi is possibly 
pee qa different early treatment of O.F. 0, which seems to have 
ieee a peculiar course in the North, as in Scotch for instance, 

vhere it usually becomes a mixed vowel. Compare the Scotch 
. unciation of ‘ guid,’ ‘mun,’ which in some dialects have a 


a rounded vowel (high-mixed-narrow (?)—round) very like 
that in Swedish hus, and in others the same vowel unrounded, 
practically that in the North Welsh dyn, ‘man,’ but shorter. 
It seems probable that the Windhill and Scotch sounds both go 
pack to the same M.E. type, which may have been (¥) as in the 
French June, vue. 

The suggestions offered here are of course purely tentative, 
and may be entirely wrong, but a thorough, minute investigation 
is required into the path of development pursued by each sound 
in the dialects, and when this is done it may be possible to group 
together the different types presented by each dialect, as having 
sprung from the same M.E. or early Mod. Eng. type. At present 
we are very much in the dark as to the chronology of the sound 
changes of the English dialects. The investigators of the future 
must endeavour to determine from what stage of development 
of an original vowel sound its representative in any given dialect 
arose, and further at what period it branched off. ‘This is the 
method followed, with great profit, by Professor Ijuick in his 
excellent work on the development of the dialects ; (°°?) unfor- 
tunately his example has not been followed by Englishmen. Not 
until this minute work has been done for a large number of local 
dialects, will it be possible to continue a serious comparison 
of modern dialects, the beginnings of which have been made by 


_ Dr. Luick, nor indeed to group the dialects at all satisfactorily. 


We must, therefore, first train our dialect students as phoneti- 
pe, as indicated above, and then as competent scholars in his- 
torical English Grammar. I believe one of the most fruitful 
Tanches of study for the young investigator will be the pro- 


cia 


(*) Karl Luich ; 
assburg, 1896, 


Str Untersuchungen zur englischen Lautgeschichte, 
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nunciation of English during the whole of the Modern Periog 
from 1580, say, down to the present day. ‘There is very itt, 
doubt that the English dialects in many cases either preserya 
r7th or 18th century sounds, or possess the lineal descendants 
of the types of those periods, developed on lines which vary to 
a greater or lesser degree from those followed by the tera 
language. 

If more attention were paid to Modern English and its varieties 
it is probable that many cherished beliefs as to the history a 
English pronunciation, especially that of the dialects, would be 
exploded. We have lately made very little progress in our know- 
ledge of the history of the dialects, because those few scholars 
who do undertake a historical treatment, with the exception 
of Prof. Luick, stop short at Middle English, not being always 
careful to distinguish between the innumerable forms of speech 
of that period, and ignore the subsequent developments alto- 
gether, although these are absolutely indispensable for their 
purpose. Why, in dealing with the history of literary English 
no one surely, nowadays, leaves out of account the minute 
descriptions of the pronunciation of English from Henry VIL. 
to George III., made by a long line of careful and conscientious 
observers, and which the late Mr. Ellis, and later on Mr. Sweet 
and Professor Luick, have utilised to such good purpose. And 
yet writers on dialects, in this country, are content to start 
with M.E., which generally means Chaucer, who died in 1400, 
and pass direct to the modern forms, thus leaping forsooth ovet 
500 years! It is of course impossible to form an adequate idea 
of the development of a form of speech by such a method, an 
there is no excuse for attempting to do so, since the materials 
lie ready to our hands in the monumental work of A. J. Ellis, 
while Mr. Sweet’s History of English Sounds and Dr. Iuicks 
work admirably illustrate the way to deal with the material, 
and light up for the beginner many obscure and difficult que> 
tions of interpretation of authorities. 

What we need is a school, or, better still, severa 


1 


1 schools, ol 
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hods of historical dialect study in this country, and 


the met 
ong all our Universities, the number of which has been 


aml 
increased by five during the last five years, without counting 


London, it is surely not too much to expect that before long 
we may see the indications of something of the kind. 

It is probable that many circumstances connected with the 
organisation of studies and of examinations at the older Univer- 
sities will make any specialised study of English Dialects, as 
part of the ordinary University course, difficult for some time to 
come. With the infant Universities of the North and Midlands, 
however, the case is different, and these seats of learning have 
it in their own hands to give, at once, to the study of English in 
all its aspects, that position of dignity and esteem in their curri- 
cula which belongs by right to our own tongue. Some at least 
of the new Universities have shown their intention to foster 
this branch of learning, and to give the teachers liberty to 
develop their subject in the fullest possible way. One at least, 

that to which I have the honour to belong, has this year created 
a Research Fellowship in the English language, and has further 
recognised the permanent importance of the study by the con- 
stitution of a new Chair. ‘The University of Ieeds also has 
created two new Chairs, one for English Literature and one for 
the Language. It is lamentable to have to record on the other 
hand that the University of Manchester took the retrograde 
step of abolishing the Chair of English language which my 
friend and former colleague Professor Toller so long adorned. 
It is to be hoped that the example of Liverpool and Leeds in 
“ncouraging the scientific study of the English language will be 
followed by all the new Universities, and if this is done we 
Bi aes forward with confidence to the future of those special 
which a society such as this must have at heart. 
p He : a serious reproach to the University system of this coun- 
y that hitherto the scientific study of our own tongue has hardly 
been taken seri \ ee een i a SENN GS 
ously, At each of the older Universities there are 
half a dozen English se : ; sien es ee 
sh scholars whose names are household w ords, 


— 
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but their number does not increase, and I believe there is hardly 
one of these eminent men who can in any sense be said to be 
the product either of Oxford or of Cambridge, and who is not 
either self-trained of trained in Germany. It isa melancholy 
fact for us Englishmen to reflect upon, that English Philology 
is not a home-grown product, but has been imported from Ger- 
many. Our Universities, so far, have not trained and sent ont 
any body of young scholars to carry on the work of the great 
men to whom I have just referred, and at the present moment, 
if, say, ten English Philologists were suddenly wanted as Pro- 


5 of the English language at ten more new Universiti 


fessor 
I am afraid that most of them also would have to be impor 


from Germany. If the Universities of that country can ane 
produce every yeat dozens of monographs on special points of 
English Philology, many of which are of very considerable value 
I do not think that I overstep the bounds of moderation when I 
say that it is desirable that our own 
able to train up each year at least a few students who might 
contribute something to the store of knowledge concerning 
history of their native language. As it is, the strenuous a 
highly trained young German laboriously ransacks our 
libraries, in search of MS. material, and even penetrates i 
remote villages to investigate the local forms of speech, while we 
are content to leave our popular dialects to the untrained 


enthusiast, and too often to the faddist and the crank. 

the minute descriptive 
Dialects 48 
and 


You may be sure of this, 
historical account of the living English 
absolutely essential part of English Philology, 
Englishmen cannot or will not do the work, it 
done by foreigners. In this case it will be les sa 
factory than if carried out by properly 
speakers, nor will it be to the credit 0 English 
to confess themselves unable or unwilling to afford oppo! 
for the kind of training necessary. ‘There is no doubt ¢ 
various Dialect Societies of this country ewill do teu 


tunities | 
nat the 
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valuable work for Dieta study, and will justify their existetice 
far better, by contributing to wpitoniatolte ont endow the ScieHviiic 

dy of English at some local University, than by continuing 
stu uitipiication of dialect glossaries on the old lines. First 
ae produce competent scholars, an you will get work which 
js really worth having, real contributions to learning. Every 
Dialect Society can do this, if it is really serious, by founding 
scholarships or exhibitions at the Universities for those who are 
willing and who have the ability to pursue advanced English 
studies. ‘The scholars could be selected from the schools of the 
county, from among such young men or young women as 
were conversant with a local dialect, and who showed special 
aptitude for linguistic study. 

I cannot doubt that the Universities would cheerfully 
co-operate with the Societies in specially directing the studies 
of such students so as to fit them in every way to carry out the 
line of investigation desired. Such a system would also have the 
advantage of creating a fresh relation between local learned 
Societies and the Universities, and of giving a large number of 
outside persons a vital interest in a branch of academic activity 
which of all others, perhaps, should be the most real and living 


study in any country, namely, that of the native language in 
all its forms. 


i 


The following sketch is an attem 
out of an enterprise which has f 
It is that examples of the dialects 
county should be written by those 
published by the Society. It. is oby 
would be of value as memorials of Speech and often of 
that is passing away. It is to be hoped this is ‘ 
of a series. This “Farce” js merely 
conception and completion of a practical 


pt to begin the og 
Tequently been Sug. 
of various districts 
acquainted with th 
lous that such 4 ¢ 


Ying 
Bested, 
Of oy; 
em and 
ollection 
humour 
only the fit st 
an account of the 
joke. 


SOE: 
A Farce. 
IN THE BAILDoN DIALeEcr, 


Read at the Intermediate Meeting of the Society, held at Ripon, 
May 28th, 1904, 
by JOHN MEYTCALFE, Esq., J.P. 


Characters :— 
Tom ROWLEY, a mischievous handloom weaver. 
Jim BInKs, another weaver, about as bad. 
DicK GREGORY, the landlord of the ‘“‘ Wheatsheaf.” 
ABE DURRANCE, another weaver. 
So, Jackson, the village lazybones. 


SCENE I. 
A weaver’s chamber. ‘Yom Row1Ey hard at work in hus loom. 
As he weaves he sings. JM Brnxs, his neighbour, ent 
when Tom sees J1M he stops singing and speaks to him. 
; y mat 

Tom: Hello, Jim, is that thee? Ez-ta felled or sum 

’at tha lewks so breet ? 

Jim: Me felled 2? Nou, I’ve nauther felled ner 10 
bud I thowt I’d just come an’ straighten mesen ato 


where neat 
re I started 
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to go at fall ¢neet. Welled? If I fell bi livverin-time 
fait on 1 dew weel....Bud what's makkin thee sing ? Tha 


Ez ta gotten some brass left er what, ‘at tha’ rt 


Nay, begow. Seeminly I‘m as big a tak-in as thee, 
he’t’? trewth, I wor just singin to keep mi pluck 
I wish tha’d guessed reight, owd lad, bud ther’s 


TOM : 
Jim, fer to tell t 
up. Brass left ? 
no sich luck. 
jm: Wah, nivver ’eed, Tom, fer tha’d ’appen be bet wi't if 
| 
) 


tha ‘ed a lot. 
Tom: Ay well, ‘appen so, bud I’d risk an odd ’uggin if I'd t’ 


chonce, onnyway. 

Jum: Aw, atha say tha wod, bud ther’d be auther thieves 
or rascals o’ sum mak to bother the’ then, an’ they nivver bother 
sich as us nah, that’s one gooid job. 

Tom: Ay, tha’rt reight theer, Jim, fer as owd Sammy Royds 
says, ‘‘ They can’t tob addle benk; that licks em.’ But ez ta 
nowt fresh 2? I thowt tha’d ’appen some news when I saw the 
pop thi ’eead up t’ steps. 

Jur: Me? Nou! Nah what’s an owd weyver likely ta ’ev 
fresh bud t’ owd ’an t’owd ower ageean ? As sooin as ’e’s felled 
one warp it’s windin-on time ; just bed an’ wark. 

Tom: Ger aht wi’ the’; for owt I knaw a weyver’s as likely 
to ‘ev summat fresh as a king. ’E lives i’ t’ same world, tha 
knaws, ’e’s t’ same time to go on wi’, t’ same sun an mooin an 
Stars to lewk at. Ther’s trees an fields an clahds i’ t’ seet, neet 
an day an bedtime; t’ weyver ’ez em all; an if ’e sits on a lewm- 
pa asteead ov a throan, ’e varry likely misses as mich bad as 
ie ae a fehw ie fooils abaht ’em to humbug 

, bud we’ve plenty if we could nobbud see wersen, | 
dar say, 
- ‘ ae mee: ger aht } I COE SENG abaht thee, but I’se 
sooin, I think, wi cahrin ov a lump. 


Tow - 

| eS ‘ Well, tha sees, we ’evn’t ’ed a bit of a doo latly to 
nus 

| Up. Does ta knaw o’ nowt nowheer ? 


‘ae . 


Jim: Nah—let me see; tha’s just bethowt me. I belie. 
Jack Newhill an Sam Johnson's bahn +: Pay ther fouitins ea 
week. : 

Tom: Aw, are they? Come. nah ‘ere’s a chonce ; it'll be , 
start onnyway. They'll stand atif-a-craan ot five 7 
what'll it run to? Liver-an-onions. beast-"eart ar 
a leg o mutton ? Tha talks abaht thi Kings, Jim: they aren’: 
in it wi’ weyvers! Nah did ta ivver ‘eat of a king ‘evin | 
onions ? Bud abaht these fooitins. for I'm fair on! 

Jim: Aw, I expect Jack'll stand five bob, an as for Sam, | 
can’t reight say. I’m flayed auf-a-ctaon ‘tf set “im 

Tom: Aw, it'll dew first-raate if t° o thre on 
apiece tul, Tha’s fair breetened ic Up wi t prospect on 't. | 
telled the’ a weyver "ed t’ odds of a king, fer if ‘cos t stu te 
on wi’, we've t’ twist, an “e cen't. ‘Tha'll ha’ son 4 watkly bahern 
monny a time, chizelin wi’ "is breead an mawther ewtin it ner 
lettin it alone : that’s what a king ud dew if "© “ed to fac 
0’ Wengby cheese, as thee an me's done afore tou zy 

Jim: Nah Tom, doan’t thee bother thi “cead ahah keine 
for we'sd auther on us swop if we'd mobbed t chonce 

Tom : Varry weel: this doo, then. We're abalet sewer o 
seven-an-six ; if we doan’t ‘ew so moany we can ‘ev a rare tuck 
aht. Let's see, There'll be thee an me. an Abe Durrance 
U two prentices—that's nobbud five. What abaht Joc (rains? 
Ev we to ax Joe ? 

Jnr: Nay, that’s a bit of a licker. E's sich a flattencr, 8 
Joe. Fowk say ’e’s a decent chap at boddom, bud if ‘« s. ! 5 
nivver boddomed ‘im up to nah. Tha knaws ‘ah ¢« a 
speshly if e's t’ wreng side aht, sittin theer grumlin an ee. 
an drinkin, keepin ivverybody miserable cus ‘e can't ev ¢ ve 
altered just to suit ‘im: an then as sooin as ‘e's rest hae 
: up Siitean wants to feight all t’ oi. Bud I'd forgotter, ° 
wed ‘is sister, ; i we'll let 
| Tom: Ay gow, I knaw abaht weddin t’ sister, bud ' 
that dog lig whol it’s quiet. 
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‘can come if tha wants ’it, but I wanted the’ to 


jm™ : 
knaw, it wodn’t be to please me speshly. 
<11 ’ 7 

Tom: Nah Jim, no nunsense. Tha can mak thisen easy, 


U 7. ax ’i y c 5 A ITA 
fer if Joe doesn t come whol I ax ’im tha’ll nooan be bothered 


sy 2 


wi im. But who else is ther ? 
jim: Nay, I doan’t knaw. Rube Pearson 'll come, I darr 


say, if e’s axed. . 

Tom: Aw, we mun ’ev Rube, I'd as soin think o’ bein baht 
ale, as baht Rube. 

Jim: We'se nooan ’etta be baht ale if Rube comes, an ’is 
‘umour’s no ‘cayshion to be dry, as t’ owd schooilmaister says it 
is; fer ’e sups plenty. 

Tom: Aw, Rube’s reight eniff. That’s all, then. But what 
abaht Sol Jackson ? ’Ez’nt Sol to come ? 

Jm: Id clean forgotten Sol. Aw, we can’t dew baht Sol. 
We s’d ev to mak’ fooils 0’ one another if we ’ednt’ Sol. Sol 
mun be theer bi all meeans. But ’e’ll pay nowt! 

Tom: Nou, I knaw that; but I’ve just this minnit bethowt 
me of a bit of a maylock we could ev wi’ Sol whol we wer gettin 
t’ doo up. Tha knaws ’e’s a bit of a thief ? 

Jim: Bit ? Aboon a bit. But if ’e is: what’s that to dew 
wi't ? 

Tom: Well, tha said a bit sin’at ’e’d pay nowt; but if 
‘e can pay aht o’ sumbdy else’s lump, ’e’ll pay ’ard eniff! 

Jn: I doan’t see what tha ’ez agate, ‘Tom. 

Tom: Doesn’t ta ? Wha, tha art a numb’eead, Jim! I’ve 
this agate : Tha knaws Sol’s varry threng at this time o’ t’ year 
liggin in fer winter—potates an turnips an that mak’ o’ stuff, 
on 4 cheeap ; so I thowt when I telled ’im 0’ t’ doo I’d propose 
at ‘im an me fan t’ potates. Nah, doesta see intul ’t ? 

Jn: Nou, I’m blinnd yet ! 
Tom: Wah, I’m fair capped wi’ the’! What I want to dew 


iS to sha ae 
j mak it up wi’ Sol fer ‘im an me to go into Jack Farnish 
Cloise 9? 4 


benk side yonder, an then, whol we’re threng at it, 
two or thre. 


€ on ye, ’at’s gotten planted i’ t’ ’edge wi’ a gun, s'll 
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give us a bit of a flay. It'll nooan cure Sol o’ 
give ‘im a bit of a thinkin-on. 

Jim: Capital! First-rate! Tip-top! I see it nah, 
reight Tom; aay tha’s a rare ’eead for mischief ; 
reight. I’m gamm fer one ! 

Tom: ‘Ere goes then. I’ll see Sol mesen. Thee lewk ality 
t’ prentices’ fooitins, an tell Jack Farnish an Abe Durr 


but don't mention it t’ onnybody else, er they may let t’ cat 
aht o’ t’ poke afore t’ time. 


Steylin, but it’ II 
It’s al 
bud it’s all 


ance 3 


Jim: Time? The Divil tak’ t’ time, fer Vd forgotten it, 
an yon lewm’s standin, an me t’ pent on, whol we're etchin 
mischief! I’m off; bud it’s all reight! Thee lewk after Sol, an 
Til dew t’ other. I’m nooan grumlin, for I’ll bet I’se fell as sooin 
er sooiner wi’ thinkin o’ this doo ’at’s brewin, ner I sud ’a done 


if 'd been bengin away at t’ lewm all t’ time. (Exit) 


SCENE II. 


A country lane, on a mild October afternoon. ‘Tom RowLEy 
walking slowly along. Sot, JACKSON comes towards lim. 


Tom: Hello Sol, where ’ta for—off a bit ? I see tha’rt donned 
up. 

So.: Nay, nut far; I’m just walkin aht a bit, that’s all; 
tha sees, I’m aht o’ wark ageean. 

Tom: Aht o’ wark, arta? Wha, nivver eed. Begow, tha’rt 
abaht as weel off as me, an tha knaws they say ther’s nobbut a 
awp’ny i’ t’ week between t’worker an t’laiker at t year-end, 
an ’at t’ laiker ez it. If ta tak’s me, ’ere I am, tewin away t ie, 
long at t’ lewm for next to nowt—just keepin body an ao 
together, an ’ardly that—nivver a awpny fer nowt. J wot Ms 
grumlin to mesen when I saw the’ comin, for ther’s pase a a 
a doo dahn at t’ Wheeat-Sheeaf at end o’ next week. Tha 
’eeard on’t, I expect. 
Sor: Nou I ’ev’nt. 
Tom: Ez’nt ta? 
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gon3 Noe 
om: Aw! But ther is, Jack Newhill an Sam Johnson’s fooitins 


jz comin in. 
Sor: ’Aw? 


tom: Ay, an I sud like to go; I want a bit of a leetenin. 
Bud it’s no use, for I’ve no brass. I dar say they’d let me in 
pabt payin, bud I don’t like to be behodden to fowk that way. 
(Tom here whispers, and looks suspiciously round.) Il tell 
the’ what I’ve been thinkin o’ dewin, bud tha mun nivver mention 
it whol t’ breeath draws up an dahn the’. I wor thinkin o’ offerin 
t’ dew my share i’ potates! (Whispers in Sou’s ear.) Jack Farnish 
’ez a grand lot at t’ back o' t’ edge; ’e’d niver miss a rooit or 
two But think on nah: Nut a word o’ this tov a wick faace ! 

Sor: Aw, I’se nooan tell! 

Tom: So nooan onem’s axed the’ to t’ doo, tha says? Aw, 
they’re sewer to ax thee. But tha’rt all reight: tha’s brass. 
Ve’ve a pool ower us, ’ez ye single chaps. Lewk at thee! Tha 
’ezn’t a lot o’ baarns to keep an a ’ahse t’ uphod, as I ’ev. 

Sor: Nou, I ’evn’t; bud I’ve no brass. Tha sees, I’m 
abt o’ wark . 

Tom: ‘Tha’rt as ill as me, then ’Ah’ll tha dew if they ax 
thee ? 

Sor: Aw, I’se nooan ’etta go. 

Tom: Wha, at t’ most an best on’t, it'll nobbud be a leg o’ 
mutton an onion sauce tul ’t We've no ’cayshion t’ rooar wer 
een up abaht it, an ’appen tha doese’nt like mutton wi’ onion 
sauce | 
wi a (with vigour): Aw, doan’t I? I can eyt mutton, auther 

on sauce er baht ! 

ce Ni 1a That’s all reight for thee, then. 

Tow, . Peay I’ve a0 brass, I tell the’. . 
whether vie ee and rubbing his face): Vm just wonderin 
Potates ae let us two in, boath on us together, if we fan t 

oN 2 Sees, they cost a fair lot fer a doo o’ this sooart ; 
think they wod What thinks ta ? 


Je 


w 
co 


I doan’t knaw 


Soi: Nay, 
Well, I'll ax Jim Binks if tha likes; it’s 


‘TOM (cautiously) : 
Jim ’at’s gettin t’ doo up 
Sor, (slowly): 1 sud like to go, T'll tak tul’t, for they’re rare 


cooks at t’ Sheeatf 
ax sumbdy ’at’ll stand Sam for ’em. 

Tom: By’gow Sol, tha’rt reight. Tha’s ‘itten t’ nail o’ t’ 
eead this time Bud nivver mind. Just lewk’ere: We can dew 
wi’ t’ doo as weel as onny on em, an if we can get in o’ t’ fooitin 
at we finnd potates we’s nooan dew so badly. Fer we can get 


’em sum ’ah, I think. 

Sor: Aw, we could 
but Farnish’s is abaht t’ best. 

Tom (coolly): Are they ? That’s what I thowt. 
pause, slyly.) Tha’s tried ’em, ‘appen ? 

Sor: Just an odd rooit. ‘Tha sees (boldly) I 


an I’m noan bahn t’ buy t’ pig i’ t’ poke. 
“Ve try em afore 


But they'll nooan ax me; they’d rayther 


get potates all reight i’ monny a spot; 


(After a 


thowt o’ buyin 


sum, 
Tom: Of course nut ; nowt 0’ t’ soart. 
ye buy ’em,” as t? owd ’awker says. 
Sor: Tha wodn’t call it reight steylin, ‘Tom, wod ta ? 
Tom: M-m-m!—It just depends. If we tewk an odd ‘rooit 


sees, an just thinned ’em aht a pit, an so g4V = 
Jack mud ev e2 
We sud 


’ere an theer. tha 
t? others a better chonce to grow an spreyd, 
monny potates to gether ez if we'd niver touched ‘em. 
be takkin ’em, an that’s steylin in a way speykin. But suppos® 
nah, another thing—'at ivery one at com to agg 
up wi’ t’ potates ’at they steymed a seck apiece off Jac 
be like puttin brass 1’ Jack pocket, for if ’e didn’t 
e’d ’et ta give em to t’ pigs, varry likely. 

Sox (suspiciously): Ay, but I thowt we 
abaht it ! a 

Tom: Aw ay; but if we can dew Jack a gooid turn We yt 
as weel dew it. it 

Sox (shaking his head): I'd rayther we said nowt abaht ™ 
I doan’t think Jack likes me. 


4? doo wor 5° t 
k! It'd 


sell ‘em 


’d to be gquat 
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TOM : Doesn’t ta >—Aw well, all reight then: we'll just 
get em an eyt ’em, an let that fit us fer this time; we can dew 
Jack a gooid turn some time else. An if t’ potates is gooid uns 
they'll sell easy eniff, an if they’re poor uns, of course we couldn’t 
speyk a gooid word for’em. Tha’rt ’appen reight, Sol; at onny 
rate, we'll just say nowt abaht ’em. Let’s see, nah: t’ doo’s 
next Wedensda t’ neet. Next Tuesda t’ neet ‘ll be sooin eniff : 
what says ta? Wheer ’ev wi to meet, just at t’ edge o’ dark ? 

Sor: Onny wheer up t’ loin’ll dew. Bi t’ esh-tree yonder : 
’ah’ll that dew ? 

Tom: Aw, all reight ; varry weel then; that’s sattled. 

Sor: Ay. 

Tom: I think I’se ’et ta be off nah, fer I expect yon 
lewm’s standin wol I’m laikin ’ere. 


(Ext Tom hurriedly ; Sox fills his pipe and goes slowly after him). 


SCENE III. 


Jack Farnisu’s potato field. In the semi-darkness Tom and Sot. 
are seen among the potatoes. Not far away. under the hedge, 
Jim Binks and ABE DuRRANCE are hiding. 


Tom (whispering) : ’Ez’ta browt a seck, Sol ? 
So: Ay, I ’ev it ’ere. 
Tom: Nah then, ah sall we frame to get ‘em up ? 
Son: V’ll gripe ’em if tha’ll gether ’em. 

( 


Sox here produces from under his coat a gripe with a short handle. 
He then proceeds quickly to root out the potatoes. ‘Tom 
picks them up and puts them into the sack. This goes on 
for a few minutes ; then Sor, looking towards the hedge, 
Says /—) 

Sor, : W 

He edge | 

Tom (cooly) : 

“PEN t’ beease 


hat’s that ? Didn’t ta ’ear nowt ? ‘Ther’s summat 


Oh, it’s nowt at this time o’ t’ neet—er it's 
ubbin thersen i’ t’ ’edge. Come ower ‘ere, 


~ 


—————————— 
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. 
(They move nearer to the hedge, Sou working away vigorously with 
the gripe—so fast, indeed, that ‘Tom says :—) 


Tom: Begow, tha’rt a rare griper, Sol! Owd on—I can’t 
pick ’em up fast eniff to keep up to the’. 


(Tom now stands up to straighten his back. He begins to cough, 
and Sou says, “ Tha moant cough, Tom!” Tom coughs 
again. Just then ABE, who has the gun, fires. Tom drops, 
as tf shot. SOL gtves @ tremendous leap into the arr, then 
with two or three bounds makes for the hedge close to where 
the weavers are hiding. As he comes on, JIM BINKS says 
to AsE, “ Let im ev another barril!” This is done at 
the moment So clears the hedge. Sou disappears mm the 
darkness. Tom ROWLEY soon after joins the other two 
conspirators, and the three roll on the grass and laugh 
heartily. When they have cooled down, Tom goes back into 
the field and gets the sack of potatoes ; then the three, 
talking of the joke, pass into the darkness.) 


Tom: My, Pll tell ye what, lads, but this “ez been a rare 
<loo ! 

Apr: Doo? I’se niver forget it! Did ta see Sol when ’e 
lewp into ’t air after t’ first shot ? Gow, I thowt ’e’d niver come 
dahn no more! An then ’ah ’e flew ower t? ’edge—I wonder 
’e didn’t brek ’is neck! 

Tom: I think ye wor rayther t’ bad: it wor ’ardly jannock, 
that second barril. 

Abr: Blame Jim ’ere, for ’e wod ‘ev it. 

Tom: An tha didn’t tak mich minnin on, I fancy: Ea ab, 
it’s done, an I’sd think it flabbergasted Sol._—But nah, I wonder 
wheer ’e’s gooan tul ? 

Jum: Aw, ’ome ’appen, or to t’ Sheeat ; 
else. Wheer ’ev we t’ go? 

Tom: Aw, we mun land t’potates i t’ reigh 
n’ use them bein’ wasted. 


ther is nowheet 


t spot; it’s 
Exeunt. 


Al 


Scene IV. 


“ Wheatsheaf.” Almost dark. Sou, breath- 


-pouse of the 
He looks excitedly round for a few seconds, 


The brew 
less, rushes ™- 
into the great mash-tub. As he disappears into 


ter splashes over its sides. In a few minutes 
ine landlord of the inn comes into the brew-house carrying 
stick. He holds the light above his 


then climbs 
the tub, wa 


a candle in an old candle 
head and looks round. 


LANDLORD: I’m sewer I ’eard t’ door oppen, but who the 
‘engment can it be at this time o’ t’ neet ? (He speaks n a 
tone of command). Nah then, wheer arta! Come aht wi the. 
(Coming towards the tub he catches sight of Sou’s head). Hello 
theer! Nah then—what is it—who is it—speyk can’t ta ? 
What t’ dewin theer, ye rascal! Come aht—come aht this 
minnit, or ’'I——._ (He seizes a shovel from behind the door). 
Come aht, ye rascal, or it'll be war for the’! (He makes as 1f 
he would strike Sou. Sot, throws up his hands pleadingly, and 
speaks in an abject tone :—) 

So: Whisht—whisht—’e’s shot ‘tom Rowley—Tom’s 
done for—aay, this is a hawful doo!—I nivver could ’a thowt 
Jack Farnish ’ud shooit a man for a t’o-thre potates !— 


(The Landlord, putting the light near the tub, recognises SOL.) 


LANDLORD : Whativver arta talkin abaht ? ’Ezta gooan clean 
off 0’ t’ side at last ? Jack Farnish shot Tom Rowley ! What ta 
maddlin an talkin abaht ? 
ue ae TD fear and cold): Ye see it wor this way 
eee ; fe it up to get a fehw poten: us otoran meet, 
cio ellin 1, we went abaht an ahr sin into Jack Farnish 

enk-side. An just as we’d gotten fair agate I ’eeard 


Some mak’ 
al of »” 
oS of a crack i’ t’ edge, ‘“ What’s that ?” I axed Tom. 
W, nowt,” ? 


wh e says: ‘“beease or summat.’? So we went on 
ol we'd gott 


U . 
en ’appen auf-a-stone intut t’ seck, when sumbdy 


_ by t’ doo; an tha’s no’cayshion to freeat abaht 
t nah. 
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shot at us, cloise by. Poor Tom rowled ower. I didn’t knaw 
what to dew, ner whether I wer hitten or nut, but off I shot like 
Jeetnin. An nooan to sooin nauther, fer just as I lewp t’ edge 
’e tricked at m’ ageean, so near ’at I wor ommost smoored wi’ 
t’ pahder.—But whativver sall I dew! Ther’s poor ‘Tom laid 
yonder—’e may be deead fer owt I knaw—an I darr’ent go see—— 


(The Landlord, long before Sot, had told hus tale, had guessed the 
kind of mischief that had been afoot; but minding to keep 
up the farce, he said severely :—) 


LANDLORD: Well, tha’rt reight sarr’ed fer once; begow, 
tha’rt in for ’t this time, an no mistak! I wodn’t be thee for 
all ’at ivver I saw! Aay, tha’rt in a bonnie ’obble. Tha may 
weel say “ Poor om,” bud it’ll be Poor Sol afore tha’rt mich 
owder! ‘They'll tak the’ up for killin Tom, for tha’s taen tul't 
’at tha wor wi’ ’im t’ last time ’e wer seen alive. I can see nowt 
but Bot’ny Bay er swingin fer thee! Tha’s ’ed a longish innins, 
wi’ thi idle rascality, but it’s fun the i’ t’ end; it’s owered wi’ 
the’ this wet. 

Sor: Nay, doan’t say so, Dick !—An nobbut to think, ‘at 
Jack sud shooit us for a fehw potates !—An I ’sd nivver ’a gooanl 
bud fer Tom— 


(The Landlord now thinks the joke has gone far enough.) 


LANDLORD: Jack Farnish, did ta say Jack Farnish ? W na 
ivver arta talkin abaht? Well, I’ll be blowed! It wer yee 
kitchin 


Farnish ’at shot ye, tha says ? Wha, Jack’s been i’ abr 
all t? eemin! I thowt tha wor off o’ t’ side; tha must be.— 
But come aht o’ that watter; it’s n’use the’ drahndin these? ; 
save thi neck; nah come aht. (The Landlord now adopts 


) for 
5 r ) ug 
more cheerful tone). Nah come aht, wi’ ta? Thas ese 2 Z - ill 
’em ageean; I see intul ’t. It’s rayther to bad, bud can 
un, is yon Tom. Bud come on nah ; I'll see ih ail 
Tom, fer Tac 


tell the’ ’e’s fleerin an laughin sumwheer*jus 
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(Sox, crestfallen, climbs out of the tub. As he does so, 'I'o 
and his two mates come talking and lay 
house door. They look in.) 


M ROWLEY 
ghing past the brew- 


Tom (#0 Sol): ’Ah’s this? Thee ’ere > I thowt tha wer done 
for! (Then, seeing that Sot, is not to be decet 
Well, nivver mind, Sol: I sud think we sud 
nah, after all this practice. 


ved any longer) 
dew for soudgers 


(The Landlord here intervenes, and 


Speaks sharply to Tom and 
his mates.) 


LANDLORD: Nah, Tom and Abe, let Sol alone, an thee, Sol, 
come on wi’ me ; I’ll eh the’ dried an rigged up afresh in a twinklin. 
Tha’se ’ev t’best on ’em yet, see if tha ’’ezn’t, for tha’s addled a 
ticket fer tomorn t’neet, an that’s more ner they ’eyv! 

Tom (good-humouredly to So): Go on, owd lad—si the’— 


(shows the sack of potatoes)—I’ve browt ’em; tha sees, I wor’n’t 
i’ sich a hurry as thee! 
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